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Pre-Primer 
JACK AND NANCY 
AT HOME 
Primer 
ON THE WAY 
— TO STORYLAND 
Book One 
MAKING STORY- 
BOOK FRIENDS 
Book Tw . . 3 P 
STORIES WE LIKE This popular and successful series develops readiness for curricular 
reading and gives pupils the foundation to read easily and compre- 
Book Three hendingly in their other fields of study, because: 
CHILDREN 1. A READING READINESS PROGRAM at the beginning of each grade 
EVERYWHERE helps lay the foundation for outstanding reading achievement. 
Book Four 2. THE TEACHING PLAN provides for teaching reading | ges Ban each 
ON THE TRAIL grade and stresses specific objectives and gg 
OF ADVENTURE that will assure pupil growth from grade to grade. 
Book Five 3. The CONTENT is of such a nature that it trains the pupil for curricu- 
THE WORLD lar reading—the true test of any reading series. 
AROUND US 4. A SPEECH IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM, based on a phonetic test 
Book Six chart, emphasizes correct speech habits and facilitates interpretive 
FROM reading. 
EVERY LAND 















Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 SOUTH JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 6 














After staying with us for 
several days, one guest 
recently wrote us: 


*¢ Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy Lamarr! No, 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 
fine hotel.°” 


* 


HAROLD E. WARTER 
Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


‘| Heard A Man Say’”’ 


While the leadership of the nation is 
planning for life in the postwar world, 
let us do a little planning for our own 
living in our own little world. Most of 
us in our profession adhere to rather 
high principles in professional activities, 
but some of us are careless, some of us 
perhaps are thoughtless, and maybe a 
few of us are just plain impostors. It 
may be well for each of us to do a little 
introspection and take a personal inven- 
tory of our professional lives. Such an 
evaluation might call for a few simple 
standards by which we can be reasonably 
sure that society measures us whether we 
like it or do not like it. Much of our 
success in our calling depends upon what 
we may call extra-professional mani- 
festations. For example, here are some 
things that detract from the high esteem 
in which we would like to be held: 


1. Little maneuvering and jockeying 
for jobs. 


2. Jealousy among groups. 

3. Gossip about associates and col- 
leagues. . 

4. Dependence upon influential friends 
or other means than merit to obtain ap- 
pointments. ’ 

5. Making deprecatory comments 
about those assigned to official responsi- 
bility. 

6. Repeating gossip. 

7. Making statements that are hazy 
and vague, but designed to show an un- 
kind feeling. 

Any one of these items would justify 
an article of length, but the circum- 
stances of a state election or the occur- 
rence of one of our biennial legislative 
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sessions always propagates a crop of the 
lower attributes of men and brings to the 
surface the character discolorations that 
disappoint their friends. The title of 
this article was not coined to create a 
vehicle; it was not the result of passing 
a lot of human conduct under the scru- 
tiny of an ethical spectroscope; it is just 
the “screenings” after the golden grain 
of nobility has been winnowed out; it 
is the dregs left at the bottom after the 
clear pure liquid has been poured off; 
for some it is like a scum, because it 
rises to the top—it is more conspicuous. 

The words in the caption of this brief 
article have been the cause of more cheap 
and spurious gossip than all five of them 
deserve credit for originating, but as one 
observes the conduct of individuals and 
groups he cannot avoid being impressed 
with the frequency with which this eva- 
sive clause is employed by individuals 
who do not hesitate to pass along a tale 


. that under microscopic examination 


may reveal a germ of truth which bears 
little resemblance to the exaggerated and 
deformed monstrosity which the listener 
abstracts from what he hears. 


Persons who use this expression do not 
really mean to do wrong, but they do 
want to bolster an opinion in an argu- 
ment, or they want to defend a position 
which they have taken which often is 
untenable. Sometimes they think such 
a statement adds weight to what they say 
regarding some issue, but the discrimi- 
nating auditor discounts all statements 
which are based on such indefinite and 
partial data. 


It would not be so bad if it all ended 


there, but there are often sympathetic 
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listeners who long for something to sup- 
port their wishful thinking and who 
eagerly seize upon the alleged morsel of 
support. 

The most habitual users of this decep- 
tive expression are usually those who are 
on the fringes of prominence, or those 
who are chronic seekers of the limelight, 
or just plain cheap politicians who hope 
by deception to gain some favor from 
those whom politics or chicanery has 
elevated to some temporary eminence. 


Men and women who by dint of effort 
and ability have been able to attain posi- 
tion and achieve success are sparing in 
the use of ambiguous and incomplete 
statements. Those who struggle for 
recognition and have to combat the 
handicaps of past inefficiencies some- 
times grow desperate and resort to under 
statements or over-statements which their 
calmer judgments would not counte- 
nance. 


The petty politician is the victim of 
a misnomer. He is really not a poli- 
tician in any sense of the word. He is 
merely an imitator who hangs around 
the leaders or the imagined leaders, with 
the hope that he will be counted one of 
them. The tragedy is that he is never 
counted for more than he is. His speech, 
his actions, his “I heard a man say,” 
—reveal him, in his true light, to both 
great and small. He is a tool in the 
hands of his mental superiors, who de- 
pend on his gossip-mongering qualities 
to serve their purposes. 

These three classes, the fellow who 
wants to go faster and farther than his 
ability will carry him, the fellow whose 
ability, for some reason has been over- 
looked, and the homo sapiens who be- 
lieves everything has to be done by poli- 
tics, may not be the only offenders in the 
careless use of the five words in the title. 
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There are a lot of perfectly good, honest 
and sincere people who just want to 
join in the conversation, or who would 
like to be considered among those “in 
the know”, who are too timid and un- 
realistic to tell the whole truth and then 
have the courage to back it up. 

Regardless of who uses it, it is a weak 
and uncomplimentaty expression, dis- 
counted by real leaders in every walk of 
life and unworthy of a place in any im- 
portant conversation. -Half the time such 
a statement is only part truth; the other 
half, is likely to be wholly an untruth. 
Therefore, its only value is “nuisance” 
value. It can serve no purpose; it can- 
not be weighed in as evidence; it can- 
not be repeated with safety; the very 
wording admits that it is not the whole 
truth; its perpetrator is exempt from re- 
sponsibility and its repeater adds noth- 
ing of value to the issue. 

This careless statement—or partial 
statement—is usually used to preface 
something of a derogatory nature, to tear 
down, to harm, to destroy. It is seldom 
used for a constructive purpose. It has 
all the earmarks of insufficient informa- 
tion and some of the ear-marks of out- 
right falsehood. 

Things that are worth saying and 
worth repeating deserve to have their 
authorship identified. When authenticity 
is not evident validity is at least doubt- 
ful. Teachers should be the least of- 
fenders in the regrettable practice of gos- 
sip. They should be the greatest pro- 
moters of clean and clear-cut speech and 
of truth—pure and _ uncontaminated, 
bearing its supporting evidence where- 
ever and whenever it is used. Our pro- 
fession is like a chain—it is no stronger 
than its weakest member. The world sees 
our weakness, because, like an empty 
vessel, it makes the loudest noise. Let 
us build a profession worthy of men. 
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Child Labor 
There is an alarming increase in child 
labor in the United States. Last spring 
over two million children from twelve to 
seventeen years of age were working in- 
stead of attending school. Last fall a 
much greater number of withdrawals is 
indicated. The number of children out 
of school because of legally issued work 
permits has increased four hundred fifty 
per cent since 1940. Also there are 
numerous indications of illegal employ- 
ment of children and lax enforcement 
of school attendance laws. Thousands of 
school children are working after school 
hours without necessary protection as to 
length of hours and working conditions. 
The Commission wishes to call atten- 
tion to these conditions and to urge: 
1. That child labor and school at- 
tendance laws be strictly enforced; 
2. That vigorous efforts be made to 
correct defects and to raise low 
standards in existing child labor 
laws, and to prevent the weaken- 
ing of present laws by amendment; 
3. That the gravity of the situation be 


presented to parents, public offi- - 


cials and the public in general. 


From the standpoint of national wel- 
fare the most productive and the most 
important work children can do is school 
work. A large majority of our youth 
are going into the armed services and es- 
sential production at eighteen years of 
age. Therefore, every effort should be 
made to give the best possible education 
to every youth until he has reached the 
age of eighteen years. 

National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education 





Turn to page 50 and fill out the form 
and mail it in. 
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IF and AND 
If silent night 
Holds out her arms 
To hold you close 
In tender dreams 
And you can yield 
To blest content 
In blissful rest 
This. is your sign 
Of conscience clear 
And mind kept free 
Of sordid things. 
If you can hear 
The symphony 
Of ocean’s song 
As crested waves 
Caress the keys 
Of pebbled shores, 
And feel the thrill 
Of orchestras 
When majesty 
Rides on the storm 
Mid bending trees, 
Your soul is free 
From prison bonds 
And you may live 
In that glad world 
Where culture rare 
Exalts the soul 
That dares the heights 
To find the truth. 

WP. &. 
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This War and the Teacher 


ODAY WE OF THE United States are 
caught up in a great crisis of civiliza- 
tion. All we believe in is at stake. A war 
must be won; a peace must be created. 
These tasks are indivisible and will re- 
quire generations. We have begun the 
work; our children must carry it through. 
The challenge is imperative and uni- 
versal. All citizens wish to serve their 
country well and wisely. All look to gov- 
ernment for guidance, but each is aware 
of the responsibility of personal decision. 
Each asks himself: “Should I continue at 
my present post, or should I seek to serve 
elsewhere?” Teachers, like all others, 
are facing this issue. 

What is the role of education in this 
time of conflict? What should the teacher 
do to serve his country now? What should 
the people do with respect to teachers? 
These are questions affecting the whole 
nation: our million teachers, our thirty 
million students in school and college, 
and all the rest of us, whose places these 
young folks so soon must fill. 


The Value of Teaching 
in Wartime 

We in the United States believe in edu- 
cation. We think it is important. But 
much that we think important we are giv- 
ing up or cutting down on in the interest 
of victory. Some goods, on the other 
hand, have achieved increased signifi- 
cance: more not less effort is being 
poured into their production. What 
should we do about teaching? 

What, to put it another way, should we 
do about our children? We know, of 
course, that they cannot be fully spared. 
All must be affected by the rigors of war; 
many will be orphaned by war. But we 
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By THE AMERICAN CoUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


The American Council on Education, a council of 
major educational associations and institutions, has 
been named by the recently appointed Educational 
Survey Commission, to recommend a_ professional 
research staff to survey the educational facilities of 
Alabama and to suggest improvements. 


One of the nation-wide cooperative studies of the 
American Council on Education is that undertaken 
by the Commission on Teacher Education, which was 
appointed by the American Council. A recent state- 
ment of this Commission is here reprinted. 

The Commission on Teacher Education, established 
in 1938, is studying certain school situations in the 
light of current conditions. In their work thirty-four 
representative colleges, universities, and public-school 
systems, distributed over the entire country, are 
actively participating. 


mean to protect their lives, to see to it 
that they have proper food, and clothing, 
and shelter. What, however, of their 
minds, of their powers of understanding? 
What of their emotional needs and of 
their basic convictions? 

This is a war of depth; armed men 
must bear the brunt of instant battle; in- 
dustry must produce prodigally the in- 
struments of conflict; but the ultimate re- 
source is personal devotion, purpose, 
understanding, and competence. That 
resource will be as fundamental when 
war is ended as it is today. Then, we 
know, the real battle will only have 
begun. For the winning of that battle, 
the battle to create a world of freedom 
and justice, we shall have to look chiefly 
to those now young. 

Is it not clear then that the quality of 
teaching must be sustained and strength- 
ened in wartime? Must not experienced 
teachers, lacking a clear call of duty else- 
where, stick to their posts and redouble 
their efforts? Must not the flow of able 
new teachers to the schools be main- 
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tained? If we say “Yes” to these ques- 
tions we must be prepared to take action 


in support of our conviction. For the sit- 


uation is already threatening. 


Threats to Teaching in Wartime 

We know what happened to teaching 
during the last war. Then experienced 
teachers were drawn away by the tens of 
thousands, many to the armed forces, far 
more to industry. Then, too, college en- 
rollments fell sharply, and with them the 
supply of well-prepared new teachers. 
Vacancies mounted swiftly. Thousands 
had to be filled by persons poorly pre- 
pared and poorly suited to their tasks: 
thousands were never filled at all. At the 
war’s end those who had been employed 
in desperation often could not be dis- 
lodged; many who have never taught well 
are still in service. 

Today an even graver prospect threat- 
ens. If we do not act wisely and at once, 
past errors will be multiplied. It is right, 
of course, that many teachers should take 
up arms, that others should shift to new 
occupations where they are capable of 
performing a superior national service. 
It is to be expected that teacher educa- 
tion should suffer disturbance, that for- 
mer teachers should be summoned to re- 
sume their duties. But a degree of dis- 
ruption is easily possible that would net 
a dangerous social loss. 

What we must consider are the attrac- 
tions, for teachers and those preparing to 
teach, of other opportunities. First is the 
appeal to patriotic fervor. It is not easy 
for the individual teacher to decide that 
he can serve his country better where he 
is than by entering the armed services. 
Yet the Director of Selective Service rec- 
ognizes that this may be true and has 
recommended deferment for teachers of 
certain subjects who cannot readily be 
replaced. 
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It is war industry, however, that threat- 
ens to attract teachers in the largest num- 
bers. Here women as well as men are 
needed, and by the millions. Here a sense 
of being close to the battle line is also 
offered. Here, finally, wages are avail- 
able far exceeding those of hundreds of 
thousands of teachers, especially of wo- 
men teachers in the rural and small-town 
elementary schools. 

Already there are shortages of teachers 
of industrial arts and agriculture, of 
physical education for boys, of science 
and mathematics, of home economics 
and commercial subjects, and of instru- 
mental music. Young men are being 
drawn away from superintendencies and 
principalships. The great impending 
threat is of a loss of women teachers in 
smaller communities. And as the experi- 
enced teachers withdraw, the chances of 
holding college students—equally ac- 
ceptable to industry—to their prepara- 
tion for teaching must steadily decline. 


What Should Teachers Do? 
The situation presents a challenge first 
of all to each individual teacher. To each 


’ it must be said: Do not lightly leave your 


post of present duty. Good teaching is 
desperately important in wartime, and 
for teaching you have been educated. 
The chances are overwhelming that you 
cannot be adequately replaced. If your 
government calls, you will, of course, 
respond. But unless you are called, or 
unless you are fully satisfied that you can 
serve more valuably elsewhere, serve 
where you are. 


Serve, moreover, with full conscious- 
ness of today’s needs—and of tomor- 
row’s. The war puts new demands upon 
us all; to all it offers new opportunities. 
Strive to sense those opportunities, to 
weigh them wisely, to rise with intelli- 
gence and devotion to their challenge. 
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Do not be satisfied with past accomplish- 
ments; forge ahead vigorously to higher 
levels of performance. Join freely with 
the whole community in service to the 
nation and its ideals of freedom and 
world order. Help your boys and girls to 
do their part now, and prepare them- 
selves well for the tasks ahead. How 
could you perform a greater service? 


To young men and women preparing 
for teaching a similar challenge must be 
directed. To such it must be said: Think 
long before you yield to other calls. The 
opportunity to serve your country 
through teaching was never so great. The 
twenty-nine million school children of 
your country never needed wise guidance 
by well-prepared teachers so badly. 


Sharpen your perception of what it 
means to guide those children. Devote 
your full energy and understanding to 
learning all that is needful for teaching 
superbly today and tomorrow. Deter- 
mine through membership in a great pro- 
fession to play your part in winning the 
ultimate victory. Press forward more de- 
votedly and more rapidly than before. 


What Should School Officials Do? 


There is also a challenge to schools 
officials, who are in positions of great 
influence. To them it must be said: Prove 
to the teachers that they are appreciated. 
Help them to understand fully the value 
of the services they are performing. See 
that all have opportunities to contribute 
to the war effort, outside as well as inside 
of their classrooms. Encourage imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness. Aid those who 
are eager to improve their teaching. Give 
recognition to outstanding accomplish- 
ment. Set an example of democratic 
behavior. 


Strengthen the schools’ relationships 
with the community. Encourage the 
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teachers to respond to community needs 
in new ways. Help the people to under- 
stand what the teachers are doing. Show 
them its importance for war and peace. 
Be sure they understand what sacrifices 
teachers are making when they resist the 
attractions of other opportunities. 


What Should the People Do? 


Teachers and schools officials cannot 
meet their challenge unaided by the peo- 
ple. They do not stand alone. What they 
can do depends upon the support given 
them. To the people, then, it must be 
said: Manifest your belief in the value 
of good teaching in wartime. Make the 
teachers understand that you appreciate 
their devotion. Give them your personal 
assistance whenever opportunity arises. 
Support the schools wisely. Compare 
your teachers’ salaries with what they 
might earn in war industry. Consider 
whether it is just and reasonable to expect 
them to absorb the full sacrifice of reject- 
ing opportunities to double or treble their 
incomes. 

Consider, indeed, whether it is not es- 
sential that new state and federal funds 
should be sought to preserve good teach- 
ing. Must not salaries be adjusted in 
many communities if teachers are to be 
able, without undue personal sacrifice, to 
serve where they can truly serve best? 
Must not young people have help if they 
are to complete more quickly a proper 
preparation for teaching? Must not in- 
struction be freely provided for former 
teachers, called back to service, if they 
are quickly to attain a high level of com- 
petence in terms of the educational needs 
of today? 





You have always wanted to do some- 
thing in the K. E. A. Here is your chance. 
Turn to page 50. 
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Community Schools in 
Hopkins County 


Swe MEET THE demands of changing 
conditions, Hopkins County teachers 
instituted at the beginning of the 1942-43 
school year a program for the improve- 
ment of instruction through curriculum 
revision and the exchange of ideas and 
experiences. A description of the pro- 
gram last year was given in an article by 
Superintendent H. W. Wilkey appearing 
in the April issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and an article by 
Dr. Bert R. Smith appearing in the May 
issue of the CURRICULUM JOURNAL. 


The program continues, but due to the 
workshop at Eastern Teachers College 
last summer which was sponsored by Dr. 
R. E. Jaggers of the State Department of 
Education it has been renamed. “A co- 
operative Program for the Improvement 
of Community Living” is a name prob- 
ably more indicative of the aims of the 


program and the organization for carry- - 


ing them out. The co-operating parties 
are the Hopkins County teachers, patrons, 
and Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College. ‘ 


As an outgrowth of co-operative plan- 
ning, formal classroom instruction in 
many ways is being supplemented by 
such activities as landscaping, painting 
interior and exterior of school buildings, 
harvesting and canning, pruning 
orchards, culling poultry, repairing farm 
machinery, constructing cellars for stor- 
age of food, salvaging waste, furnishing 
club rooms, operating lunch rooms, mak- 
ing classrooms more home-like, promot- 
ing community bands, constructing shops 
and canneries, etc. It may be that to call 
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By Mrs. FRED PARKER, 
Slaughters, Ky. 


these activities supplemental would be 
misleading. To say that formal instruc- 
tion has been expanded to include such 
activities might be nearer the truth as the 
attempt is made to tie them together. 


As the writer has been a teacher in the 
Hanson School for several years and 
knows much more about it than other 
schools of the county, she must be par- 
doned for giving more space to that 
school. Other schools are carrying on 
programs which vary with the communi- 
ties. 


The Hanson School has six elementary 
and eight high-school teachers. In addi- 
tion the school has a part-time instructor 
for band and glee clubs. It has an en- 
rollment of four hundred pupils and is 
located in a strictly agricultural section 
with a majority of home-owning patrons. 
The six acres of ground owned by the 
school provide ample room for buildings, 
playground, an orchard, and a garden. 
A part of this land was obtained through 
co-operative effort. 


The building which houses the Voca- 
tional Agriculture Department was con- 
structed by the F. F. A. boys and patrons 
of the school. The only cost to the Hop- 
kins County Board of Education was an 
abandoned school building and two hun- 
dred dollars in money. The F. F. A. 
Chapter Room in the building is fur- 
nished with club room furniture and dec- 
orated according to plans made by the 
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home economics department. There is 
also an attractive classroom and a well 
equipped farm shop. 


A canning plant is now being built on 
the same plan and should be finished dur- 


ing the present school term. 


Adult schools have been well attended 
and successful. The farm shop is used 
extensively by patrons of the school. 


The school lunch provides educational 
problems for pupils. The home eco- 
nomics students have charge and get ac- 
tual experiences although regular cooks 
are employed. They have redecorated 
the dining room which has been enlarged 
by the boys this year. The home-eco- 
nomics classroom is also to receive at- 
tention later this year. 


Visual education is used widely in the 
curriculum. The school has its own pro- 
jector and sound equipment. The films 
are carefully chosen by a selection com- 
mittee to meet a definite need. In the 
past three months our grade children 
have been taught morals, manners, citi- 
zenship, and health through such films 
as Little Red Riding Hood, Tom Tom 
the Pipers Son, The Children of Mother 
Goose, Little Black Sambo, and What To 
Eat and How. The film is also used ex- 


tensively in adult classes. 


Learning depends upon the attitude of 
both teacher and pupil. Attitude is in- 
fluenced by surroundings. Acting upon 
this philosophy an effort has been made 
to make the schoolroom attractive and in- 
formal. It is, without a doubt, the most 
pleasant room some of our children are 
able to use. 


The teacher and pupils of the first 
grade at Hanson have a school home that 
gives them much satisfaction. They have 
tables and chairs for group work, ample 
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blackboard and bulletin board space, 
bookcase, a piano, a table for curios, a 
few plants, an aquarium for gold fish and 
frogs, and pictures on the wall. In addi- 
tion the grade owns a redbird that makes 
the evergreens and shrubbery under the 
windows his home. This bird has been 
the lead to several units of work. He is 
fed regularly by the pupils and loves to 


_ watch his reflection in the window pane. 


Other rooms are equally or more attrac- 
tive at Hanson and other schools are 
working with the same philosophy in 
mind. Anton has painted the entire in- 
terior of the building and has done much 
outside beautification. Nortonville Grade 
School is doing the same work. Mr. 
Horace McMurtry of Western State 
Teachers college, who is co-ordinator of 
the program, told recently of a small one- 
room school in a remote community that 
had been made into a cheerful room by 
polishing the stove, papering the walls, 
making storage space, hanging pictures, 
etc. This school at Coxes Store was said 
to be an impossible situation before its 
energetic young teacher and the patrons 
decided to do something about it. 


The County Superintendent said in the 
first teachers’ meeting of this school 
year: “Lack of funds makes a co-opera- 
tive program necessary. We certainly 
could use more money to a great advan- 
tage, but we could have too much money 
if we had so much that there would no 


longer be a need for co-operative effort 


by teachers, pupils, and patrons. You 
would have no community school. That 
would be bad for the community and its 
future citizens would fail to learn many 
valuable lessons.” 


There is no doubt a far better attitude 
in a community and school where all are 
co-operating on worthwhile enterprises 
for better living than is found in a school 
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and community lacking this co-operation. 
What the children learn depends upon 
the people with whom they associate, the 
surroundings in which they live, and the 
activities in which they engage. 


The writer with other Kentuckians 
visited the Holtville School, a community 
school in Alabama, and accompanied a 
supervisor for a day in the Montgomery 
Schools. It was very instructive and en- 
joyable. The writer obtained many ideas, 
but in her report to the teachers of Hop- 
kins County she said in conclusion, “A 
community school :is a school that is able 
to serve its community. We do not want 
a school exactly like Holtville unless our 
community is exactly like Holtville Com- 
munity.” 


There have been many difficulties to 
be met this year, and the accomplish- 
ments of Hopkins County Schools are 
modest indeed, but teachers, pupils, and 
patrons are working together to carry on 
and that is what makes a community 
school. 





Postwar Planning 


When the Board of Directors of the 
K. E. A. began planning for the legisla- 
tive program they began also to set up 
plans for expanding the services of 
schools. Realizing the importance of 
planning to meet the exigencies that may 
arise following the war, a committee was 
appointed to study and outline postwar 
plans. This committee on November 20, 
1943 submitted to the Board a prelimi- 
nary report which set forth the purposes 
of the committee, the suggested organ- 
ization, and a suggested program of ac- 
tion. These were approved by the Board 
of Directors at its December meeting, 
and the Postwar Planning Program Com- 
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mittee was directed to proceed with their 
plans. 


At the January meeting of the Board 
of Directors the committee made another 
report of progress in which more details 
were given and in which the entire proj- 
ect was brought more clearly into view. 
Briefly outlined the plans of the commit- 
tee will involve participation of district 


‘officers and teachers in every district. 


The first step in this direction is indicated 
by the perforated page which is in the 
back of this Journal and which every 
teacher is requested to remove, fill out, 
and return as indicated. 


Another feature of the plans will be 
displayed in the convention which will be 
held at Lexington, April 13 and 14. At 
that convention many of the significant 
educational programs which have been 
going on in Kentucky will be given pub- 
licity and the entire program of the con- 
vention will be built around the idea of 
Postwar Planning which will involve a 
further extension and expansion of these 
special enterprises which have been so 
successful. 


From time to time the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and the K. E. A. 
NEWS FLASH will give information 
about the planning program. The im- 
mediate concern of every teacher now 
should be that her district is a part of a 
great organization leading through her 
local district to the regional district and 
in turn to the state organization for one 
concerted and intelligent effort to direct 
attention to the business of planning for 


a Postwar World. 





Urge your associates to fill out the 
form in the back of the Journal and mail 
it in. 
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For Better Understanding 


A SUBJECT OCCUPYING increasingly 
the attention of thoughtful Ameri- 
cans is a proposal for the establishment 
of an International Office for Education. 


Leaders in public life, business, labor, 
church and educational organizations feel 
that no peace program will be complete 
which fails to place education on a parity 
with political organization, police, distri- 
bution of raw materials, the establish- 
ment of currencies and raising of stand- 
ards of health. Such things cannot bring 
peace unless the peoples who support 
them are imbued with ethical ends, can 
shed a large part of their aggressive spirit 
and learn to be co-operative. 

It is not just by tinkering with politics 
and economics that men or nations will 
find a way to fellowship and collabora- 
tion. There is a way, though, through 
education which is not authoritarian, 
which does not attempt to make peoples 
docile subjects or keep them forever im- 
mature. We can create better attitudes 
in people and build up in them better 
thinking processes. We can show them 
reality and truth and dispel many fears 
which cause aggressive behavior. We 
can make clear the inter-dependence of 
men as neighbors, as nationals and as 
citizens of the world. 


The war has destroyed many thousands 
of schools. It has liquidated probably 
hundreds of thousands of teachers. It 
has made irrelevant much that was taught 
before the war. Youngsters who have 
grown up under the impact of bombs, 
who have been dispersed into fields and 
strange cities, cut off from families and 
neighbors for years, cannot be expected 
in most instances to settle down to the old 
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routine of learning. Nor can they by the 
old routines make up for those lost years. 

Even before the war, educational op- 
portunities were unequal between nations 
and within many nations. Elementary 
education scarcely touched regions of the 
Balkans where transportation and com- 
munications were difficult. It barely ex- 
isted in Burma, Iran and large parts of 
Africa. Secondary education in most 
parts of the world was the privilege of the 
fortunate few. 

Moreover, there is a tendency for edu- 
cation to be provincial, to be chauvinistic 
and to be an expression of national poli- 
tics and emotions. There is much that we 
can learn on civil rights from the British, 
on adult education from the Chinese, on 
interracial relationships from the French, 
the Swiss and the Russians, on technical 
training from the Germans. 

One of the best ways to get to know 
people is by working with them for a 
common purpose, by sitting together with 
them to talk and work things out. Every 
international: group having such func- 
tional relationships is a bond for endur- 
ing peace. This alone is reason enough 
for the creation of an international edu- 
cation organization representative of all 
the nations. It would bring together peo- 
ples of all nationalities, colors, creeds, 
tongues, cultural backgrounds and vari- 
eties of economic development. 

The American Association for an 
International Office for Education has 
been organized to further these ends. 
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Latin and the Crisis 


ATIN, THE GREATEST LANGUAGE of all 
times, is definitely not a “dead lan- 
guage”, for it lives on in the classics 
and in the Modern Romance languages. 
The study of Latin is one of the “musts” 
of the school program. 


The young people of today realize 
that they are facing a danger without 
precedent in history. Like great 
scientists and doctors in search of a cure 
for a new and seemingly incurable 
disease, these young people need data 
for research and the inspiration to be- 
lieve that similar plagues have been 
effectively cured before. 


There is no more enlightening group 
of stories to supply information on the 
mentality of aggressors and methods of 
fighting them than the history of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Our pupils have 
much to gain by meeting Cicero, Caesar 
and Sulla, a knowledge of whose tech- 
nique in dictatorship and war will 
sharpen their imagination and keen sense 
of justice. This same knowledge will 
point out future dangers to their free- 
dom before it is too late to fight them 
effectively. 


The Romans are the people, who thus 
far, have played the greatest part on the 
world’s stage. Their first form of 
government was a kingdom, which gave 


way to a republic, and then to an empire. . 


During these periods, beginning in one 
small town on the Tiber River, the 
Romans extended their power over the 
western world, as men knew it then. The 
Romans put a stop to the warfare between 
the small states, which had continued for 


hundreds of years, and established PAX 
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ROMANA, the first international peace 


in history. 


The Romans founded many colonies 
and established the first real colonial 
and municipal administration in the 
world. In this way, the language of the 
Romans, Latin, was extended to all cor- 
ners of the known world. That language 
lived as the means of communication 
between the colonial people and the 
State. 


Latin can be adopted to wider usage 
than any other language except Greek. 
That in great part is because Latin is an 
inflected language. We should have a 
special interest in Latin because from it 
more than half of the words in our own 
language are derived. No person can 
be proficient in English until he under- 
stands its background, which is Latin. 


‘Without Latin, the full meaning of many 


English words cannot be obtained. With- 
out Latin, the expression of clear English 
is harder to attain. The more Latin 
one knows, the better one can read, spell, 
and understand English. _ 


One’s own language is one of the 
earliest and most priceless of one’s 
possessions. Language is one’s most im- 
portant means of communication. If 
one is entering a profession Latin be- 
comes equally important since almost 
every technical term in biology, botany, 
zoology, geology, and chemistry come 
from either Latin or Greek. Most law- 
yers and doctors have studied Latin. 
Law books are full of Latin phrases, for 
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the basis of our laws are of Roman 
origin. Many doctors write their pre- 
scriptions in Latin. No person is com- 
pletely educated without a knowledge of 
this great language. 


If a student does not have the oppor- 
tunity of taking more than two years of 
Latin ars scribendi et dicendi should be 
stressed. During the reading of Latin 
prose and verse he should have supple- 
mentary reading in English from Guer- 
ber, Sabin, or perhaps Kingsly. He 
should know the place of myth in history. 
The adventures of Ulysses is a record of 
the ancient Greeks’ discovery and ex- 
ploration of the North Central Medi- 
terranean, while the Argonauts tell of 
the Near East section. Historians have 
been forced to assign rough dates, thus 
Latin serves as an introduction to history 
and shows man reaching out into new 


fields. 


Latin definitely influences the student 
of today. The love of freedom is en- 
couraged by the heroic stand of Horatius 
at the bridge, by Cincinatus putting 
aside his work and raising an army in 
defense of the republic or the solemn 
warning of the great Claudius to the 
Roman Senate not to appease the Greeks 
of Tarentum. Our students will see that 
the love of freedom, having prevailed 
through the centuries, is worth fighting 
to protect. They will also see that the 
first and greatest weapon for the preser- 
vation of freedom of thought, speech, and 
press is the wish to preserve it, and a 
genuine love for liberty itself. 


Since Latin is so important to the 
future of many students is it wise to 
sacrifice it in favor of less important 
subjects, which will be studied and 
promptly forgotten? How could any 
school make such mistake? 
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Since at least for five hundred years 
before Christ, Latin has been in con- 
tinuous use in many places throughout 
the civilized world, Latin is not a “dead 
language”’, and it will live on long after 
English is forgotten. 


Rome left to the medieval and modern 
world a splendid legacy in her codes of 
Law, her genius in politics, her methods 
of governmental administration, her 
monuments of everlasting stone and best 
of all her wonderful language. 





One of the public school’s paramount 
problems is rampant competition. 


Relatively little of the teaching in our 
country is being done by teachers. By 
the use of motion pictures, radio, bill- 
boards, magazines, and newspapers—ad- 
vertisers, politicians, promoters, and 
propagandists are exploiting our people 
by teaching “knowledge, skills, and (par- 
ticularly) attitudes” that threaten our 
whole social structure. These powerful 
forces all about us are limiting, crowding 
back, and neutralizing the efforts of 
teachers to develop habits and ideals that 
will contribute to an improved and last- 
ing democracy. 


The hope of teachers in stopping this 
ominous trend lies in two methods of at- 
tack—teacher organization and _ public 
enlightenment. Unwavering loyalty to 
educational leaders and group solidarity 
within the profession must be matched 
with awakening of public concern and 
vital interpretation of the school’s pro- 
gram. 





You have always wanted to do some- 
thing in the K. E. A. Here is your chance. 
Turn to page 50. 
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The Junior High School's Participa- 
tion In National Defense 


_ THE TWO YEARS which have elapsed 
since the beginning of the war, the 
nation’s schools have been called upon 
frequently to assist in projects connected 
with the war effort and national defense. 
The record made by the schools has 
been creditable. The correlation be- 
tween the school program and commun- 
ity problems which has been stressed by 
our educational leaders, seems to have 
been realized during this period of war. 

The junior high school pupils have 
participated in the campaigns conducted 
in the schools. The various phases of 
civilian defense and war activities have 
been discussed in the social studies, 
mathematics, science, and English 
classes. The actual contributions of 
scrap iron, rubber, and paper; the pur- 
chase of defense stamps and bonds; and 


the gifts to the War Fund and the Red 


Cross have been the outgrowth of the - 


work of the classroom. The generous 
response indicates that the junior high 
school pupil is capable of understanding 
the problems of his community, and is 
willing to take part in those activities. 
When the drive for scrap metal was 
brought into the school, the teachers 
were asked to devote several lessons to 
the discussion of the need for this ma- 
terial and how it might be collected. 
After two periods of discussion, the 
children in several classes were asked 
to write an account of the history of a 
tank, an airplane, or a ship. Approxi- 
mately one hundred papers were read 
the next day. Many of the themes were 
similar in style and content. The pupils 
had traced the scrap metal from the 
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homes to the school, and from the fac- 
tory to the battlefield. Several of the 
themes were imaginative. 


On the battlefield two tanks were talk- 
ing. A jeep which was passing by 
heard one tank say, 

“Before this I was an old lawnmower, 
half of a washing machine, and part of 
an iron fence.” 

The jeep got interested and stopped 
to listen for awhile. 

The other tank began to talk. 

“Well,” he said, “I have something 
on me to be proud of. I have part of 
an airplane the President once rode in.” 

The jeep could hold back no longer. 
He wanted to brag, too. He joined them 
as he said, 

“My rubber tires were made of some 
rubber the President’s dog played with, 
and some of my metal parts came from 
his garage.” 

The tanks said, 

“You have something to be proud of.” 

..* @ 

Leroy traced the history of a tooth- 

paste tube. 


I was once a toothpaste tube, a com- 
mon, ordinary, everyday toothpaste 
tube. I was born in a factory, bought 
by a store, and sold to a customer. But 
that was before December, 1941, and 
now, under some strange circumstance 
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unknown to me, I am in a Flying For- 
tress. I know it seems strange, but old 
toothpaste tubes like me will supply ma- 
terial for a Flying Fortress. So I am 
no longer a common old toothpaste tube, 
but an important part of Uncle Sam’s 
army that is going to strike the match 
of victory to let liberty’s light burn again. 
* * «@ 

Margie thought that iron fences should 

be given to the metal drive. She wrote: 


I, myself, was an old iron fence in 
front of Mr. Smith’s house, but he was 
a very patriotic man. When President 
Roosevelt asked for all the scrap metal, 
he took me down and gave me to a child 
who wanted to take me to school. Soon 
a big truck came and took me to a fac- 
tory where men and women made me 
into a machine gun. Then I was very 
proud because I can help our soldiers, 
while in Mr. Smith’s yard I didn’t have 
a thing to do. 


A short time after the Scrap Drive 
was completed, the War Fund Drive in 
Louisville and Jefferson County was be- 
gun. The schools were asked to co- 
operate. In their classes the divisions 
of the War Fund were discussed: the 
Foreign Relief, the War Prisoners Aid, 
the U. S. O., and the Community Chest. 
The children were especially interested 
in the help being sent to American 
soldiers in prison camps, and in the sup- 
plies being sent to our Allies. When we 
discussed the Community Chest, par- 
ticularly the agencies which serve chil- 
dren, the classes agreed that the work 
of the Community Chest should be con- 
tinued. Since most of the pupils have 
relatives in the service, they wanted the 
work of the U. S. O. to be continued. 

Eugene wrote about the U. S. O. 


I am just an American soldier. When 
the war started the soldiers, sailors, and 
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marines had nothing to do when they 
got leave, except to walk the streets. 
They had no place of their own. The 
War Fund is helping me and the rest 
of us. The U. S. O. is building recrea- 
tion halls. The halls have things in 
them to amuse our fighting men. Some 
of these things are pool tables, ping pong, 
nice soft chairs, hot baths, dancing, and 
a lot of other good things. A soldier is 
very happy to have a place to spend his 
leave. 


The sympathy which American chil- 
dren have for the boys and girls in the 
war zones is expressed in this letter: 


Dear Americans: 

I am writing to thank you for the 
help you have given me. You probably 
don’t know me, but you have heard of 
someone like me. I live in China, and 
right now I am in a Red Cross hospital 
because of a fractured arm I got during 
a night attack by the enemy. I want 
to thank you for the help you have sent 
us. The War Fund has helped provide 
things to make me better. It is wonder- 
ful to know that these beds, these pillows, 
and my medicine have been given to me 
as a present from you. My mother is 
dead. She was killed the night that I 
got hurt. I don’t know where my father 
is because he is in the army and so are 
my two brothers. The nurse is telling 
me that I must stop and rest, so Goodbye. 


Your friend, 
Ho Ming 
The children of this school live in an 


area where many of the Community 
Chest agencies are located. Most of 


these children have been served by one 
or more of these agencies, and they ap- 
preciate the help they have received. We 
discussed the point of view held by some 
citizens that these agencies should be 
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closed and the money given entirely to 
war purposes. The children disagreed 
with this attitude. A Boy Scout wrote 
the following paragraph: 


The reason why I would not like for 
Louisville to stop having the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts is that they helped 
gather the scrap metal and rubber, and 
went around in trucks to collect it. They 
are helping as much as anybody to help 
win the war. I guess I could say that 
they are helping more than some people 
who don’t seem to know how serious this 
war is, for they go around in their cars 
and waste rubber for no good reason at 
all. Some people do not think of the 
civilians and soldiers who are suffering 
in countries over there across the ocean. 
I know everyone wants America and her 
Allies to win the war, so let’s all pitch 
in and give as much as we can to the 


War Fund. 


When rationing was put into effect 
through the country, the schools were 
asked to discuss the reasons for ration- 
ing, and the danger of the Black Mar- 
ket. The following themes indicate that 
the children understood the need for 
rationing. 

We have to feed other countries and 
our Allies. Another reason is that we 
should all get the same amount. Some 
people are talking about rationing say- 
ing, 

“Why not let people in England and 
Russia, and all our Allies feed them- 
selves, and let us have all the food we 
want to eat?” 

“Well, that is not right. If it weren’t 
for our Allies, we would be sunk, and 
that is the reason for rationing.” 

ee 


We have rationing in the United States 
so everybody can have the same amount 
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regardless of how rich or poor he is, and 
so we can send food to our Allies and 
to our fighting men, and to make every- 


thing last during the war. We have 
rationing of gasoline and tires so that 
they can have more tires for the army, 
and so the army can have more gaso- 
line. 

The Black Market is a place where 
people go to buy food or tires for higher 
prices and use no stamps. Anybody who 
goes to the Black Market is the kind of 
person who cares about nobody but him- 
self, and is not a good American, or he 
could be somebody who does not under- 
stand about rationing and why we have 
it. The Black Market is made up of 
people who bought up all the food and 
tires before they were rationed and who 
do not care who wins the war. We can 
stop the Black Market by not going to 
it. 


At the opening of the school term in 
September, 1943, the Third War Loan 
Drive was held. Oral discussion con- 
cerning the need for money to carry on 


the war was followed by written assign- 


ments. Several of the themes are in- 


cluded here. 


A few days ago there was a man and 
I that were talking about the war. The 
man was telling me about not buying 
bonds. I asked him if he knew what it 
meant to the boys in service. He said 
that he did, but that he needed his money 
for something else. I asked him what 
he was going to spend his money for. 
He said, 

“For Saturday night.” 


I asked him how he would spend it. 
He said, 

“To have a good time on.” 

I asked him if he would rather have 
a good time and have the war go on, 
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or would he rather buy a bond and 
have this war over. He said he would 
rather buy a bond and help the boys 
when they are sick and give them food, 
and help to pay the war workers. So 
from then on he has been buying bonds. 
So let’s all buy bonds and have freedom 
and peace. 


The Talking Stamp Book 


One day, my owner made a dime by 
taking the rent money to the landlady’s 
house. She said she would give a dime 
to the one who brings the rent. That 
was the beginning of my life, because 
the boy bought a defense stamp with 
the dime. 


A few days later Mr. Martin called 
and asked if he would set up ‘~:ins 
for some army nurses. The oth« 
hadn’t come and Mr. Martin was tired. 
The nurses paid him and some of them 
gave him tips. He made $2.25 that 
night. He bought ten stamps to put in 
me. Finally I had a lot more stamps 
because whenever an extra dime was 
made, he bought a defense stamp. When- 
ever he was sick and absent from school, 
the lunch money was turned into stamps. 
His Sunday School teacher gave him a 
defense stamp on an Easter and a Christ- 
mas card. 

* *£ * 

I am a boy on my paper route selling 
bonds. I have sold one bond today. 
Now I am going into a house where an 
old man lives. I ring the bell and the 
old man comes to the door. 


“Would you like to buy a bond and 
help free our boys?” 
“Why should I buy a bond? I have 


no son in the army.” 


“Why, Sir, I thought that everybody 


in our America understands that you do 
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not have to have a boy in the army to 
buy a bond. When you buy a bond, you 
see that window across the street (it had 
four stars in it), you might bring home 
one of her boys. And you have an 
American flag in your front yard. You 
buy this bond and it will help to keep 
it standing there. 


The old man said, 


“You’ve got something there, Son. 
Give me two of them, and come around 
every week. 


You see, it’s not so hard to dig down 
in your pocket and buy a bond. 


Whatever may be the needs of our 
nation during the coming months, it is 
safe to assume that the boys and girls 
of our schools will work willingly at 
whatever job is assigned to them. An 
appeal has come over the radio for paper 
to help meet the paper shortage. That 
appeal was directed to the school chil- 
dren. Through this active participation 
in community and national problems, the 
junior high school pupil is developing 
a sense of responsibility which is the 
basis of good citizenship. 





New Books 


Ginn AND COMPANY 
The American Nations 


THE MAcMILLAN Co. 
Introduction to Exceptional Children 


THe Joun C. Winston Co. 
The English We Need 





Urge your associates to fill out the 
form in the back of the Journal and mail 
it in. 
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Your Retirement System 


ies TEACHERS RETIREMENT System 
was one factor which influenced two- 
thirds of our teachers to resist the call of 
higher pay in defense plants and fac- 
tories and to remain in teaching posi- 
tions. It may not have been a dominant 
factor, but it surely was a factor. 


The Tenure Act also had its influence, 
and in connection with retirement privi- 
leges helped greatly to lend stability to 
the profession at a very opportune time. 


The Retirement System is in its in- 
fancy, but even an infant may show 
promise of what may be expected at 
maturity. There are a few teachers, 
however, who seem to expect as much 
from an “infant” organization as from 
one that is approaching or has reached 
maturity. 


On July 1, 1943, there were 344 re- 
tired teachers on the annuity roll of their 
Retirement System. No one of these 
teachers had been a contributing mem- 
ber for more than three scholastic years 
and a significant percentage had been 
contributing members for only one year 
—yjust long enough to secure a Member- 
ship and Prior Service Certificate. _ 


The maximum contribution which any 
one could have made was $80 per year 
for three years, a total of $240; yet 
the maximum annuity provided in such 
cases is $660. (per year) based upon 
thirty years of prior service, two years 
of subsequent service, a salary of $2,000 
or more, and age seventy. The reserve 
required in such a case is $5,794. Surely 
such a member cannot complain that 
his retirement system is a bad personal 
investment. This prospect holds many 
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experienced teachers in the profession, 
and it should. It would require an in- 
vestment of $26,400 in Government 
Bonds to produce $660 per year. 


Of course, all retired teachers do not 
receive the same annuity, but the an- 
nuity which is received is based upon 
prior service, subsequent service, aver- 
age salary as defined in the Law, and 
age at retirement, and all annuities are 
therefore relative amounts. 


Now let us take an example of a re- 
tired teacher receiving the minimum an- 
nuity. John Doe, age at retirement for 
disability, 50; prior service, 30 years; 
subsequent service, 1 year; and salary 
$393. According to the record, he con- 
tributes $31.44 during his period of 
membership. Applying the formula for 
calculation of annuities, his annuity is 
found to be $61.90, but since the mini- 
mum is $100, he receives that amount. 
If he lives a normal length of life, he 
will receive $1,572 for his contribution 
of 4% of his salary for two years. One 
wonders how he could afford to teach 
for $393 per year, but now he does not 
think at all of the salary he received 
while in service. His thought is upon 
the small annuity his State allows him 
after thirty-one years of faithful service. 


From either of these two cases, it is 
readily observable that the State is bear- 
ing the burden of annuities during these 
early years of the System. 
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Gradually, as the years pass the bur- 
den, incident to 212,000 years of prior 
service, will diminish and the relation- 
ship between the teacher’s contribution 
and the teacher’s annuity will be ever 
closer. In the meantime, the State has 
obligated itself to pay for the prior ser- 
vice of our older teachers who make 
what can amount to only a token contri- 
bution. 


Some members of the profession feel 
that the $100 minimum should be in- 
creased to $200; others feel that if a 
teacher is so situated that he can and 
does teach a lifetime for $400 or $500 
per year, he can afford to retire on a 
proportionally small annuity. 


Neither group of advocates is wholly 
correct, but in case the minimum an- 
nuity is increased by any amount the 
State should, by special appropriation, 
provide for the payment of the increase; 
it cannot possibly be paid from the pres- 
ent income of the Retirement System. 


The account of one member or mem- 
bers cannot be used to pay the annuity 
of another member or members. One 
should not expect to draw the account 
of another from the local Savings Bank. 
For all teachers who have not retired, 
the Retirement System is a bank and 
accounts are individualized and segre- 
gated in the Teachers’ Savings Fund— 
there to be held, invested, credited with 
interest, and protected until the owner 
leaves the profession, dies, or retires. 


By no stretch of the imagination can 
the annuities of our retired teachers be 
paid from the income of the Retirement 
System. They must be paid from the 
funds contributed by those who have re- 
tired, supplemented heavily by State ap- 
propriations. 


These things are important to the 18,- 
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200 members who contribute monthly to 
their accounts in the Retirement System. 
To be accepted to membership in the 
Retirement System is, indeed, a financial 
advantage not to be taken lightly. Many 
teachers seek an opportunity to con- 
tribute a greater amount than now per- 
mitted by law, but the present limits 
cannot be exceeded. 


The teachers of the state appear to 
appreciate the security provided, and 
as they learn more about their Retire- 
ment System this appreciation will no 
doubt increase. As salaries increase, 
annuities will increase, and for those 
new teachers who retire in the future, 
new legislation to increase annuities is 
unnecessary if retirement on half pay 
at sixty-five is to be considered standard. 


Of course, increased percentage of 
contributions would increase annuities, 
but what with the withholding and vic- 
tory taxes and the purchase of bonds one 
would think the present percentages high 
enough at this time if such will do what 
the Law contemplates; and in the judg- 
ment of the Actuary, they will. 


In the meantime, any member should 
investigate before leaving his position 
and surrendering his Prior Service Cer- 
tificate. I am glad to say, that is the 
procedure followed by most—practically 
all of our more experienced teacher- 
members. 





Be sure to fill out the form on page 50. 
This is one of your opportunities to take 
part in the K. E. A.’s program. 





Urge your associates to fill out the 
form in the back of the Journal and mail 
it in. 
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Ration Tokens 


On February 27, 1944, Americans 
will begin to use a new form of currency. 
Ration tokens will be introduced for 
change in the purchase of meats-fats and 
processed foods. 


This new Ration Token plan has been 
designed by OPA in the effort to simplify 
point rationing, and to relieve food re- 
tailers of as much detail as possible 
in the handling and counting of ration 
stamps. The plan also offers certain 
advantages to the consumer. 


Under the Ration Token plan, all proc- 
essed foods and meats-fats ration 
stamps in consumers’ ration books will 
have identical point value—ten points 
each. Consumers will continue to spend 
their ration points for processed foods 
and meats-fats and the retailers will use 
the new ration tokens as “change” due 
customers out of ration stamps sur- 
rendered. Such token “change” may be 
spent any time by the consumer as tokens 
have no expiration date. 


There will be two types of tokens 
used. Red tokens for meats-fats points, 
and blue tokens for processed food 
points. All tokens will have the same 
point value—one point each. ; 


The tokens will be slightly smaller 
than a dime in diameter and the same 
thickness. They are made of three lay- 
ers of fiber vulcanized together. The 
center layer is yellow in color to make 
counterfeiting difficult. The tokens also 
contain a certain amount of fluorescence 
which will make it possible to immedi- 
ately identify them as genuine when 
placed under an ultra-violet lamp. 


Under the new plan, strips of stamps 
in ration books will be validated on a 
horizontal, or across the book, rather 
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than a vertical, basis. Removing stamps 
horizontally will not only make it easier 
to tear them from the books, but will as- 
sist in eliminating the present numerical 
value of 8, 5, 2, and 1 from the house- 


wife’s mind. In this way, she will be 
educated to the fact that, regardless of 
the value now printed on the stamps, they 
will all be worth ten points. 


A regular schedule of validity dates 
has been established. Five blue stamps, 
with a total value of 50 points, will be- 
come valid on the first day of each calen- 
dar month. The only exception to this is 
that the first series of stamps will be- 
come valid on February 27, 1944. 


Three red stamps, with a total value 
of 30 points, will become valid every 
two weeks, beginning February 27. This 
will reduce the number of red points for 
each person from 64 to 60 each four 
weeks. This will however, not mean 
less meats and fats, because the meats- 
fats points will be adjusted downward ac- 
cordingly. 


Blue ration stamps will remain valid 
until the 20th of the second succeeding 


‘month. The first series of red stamps 


which become valid on February 27 will 
remain valid until May 26, 1944. 


These longer validity periods will give 
the housewife a longer period during 
which to budget her points and should, 
therefore, help to discourage the last 
minute rushes formerly experienced with 
shorter periods between expiration dates. 





K. E. A. convention will be held in 
Lexington, Ky., April 13 and 14. 





Turn to page 50 and fill out the form 
and mail it in. 
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Tips For Teachers 


Serene. COUNSEL has it that the 
hitching post of school public rela- 
tions is the classroom teacher. It is truly 
a terrific compliment to the profession. 
Like all folk who have an important job 
to do, teachers will welcome a word or 
two on how others go about the task of 
making friends for the profession. 


Burnham Charter, professional public 
relationist, has summarized some of the 
methods by which industry talks to the 
people. At the outset Mr. Charter refers 
to the public relations problem as that 
of making friends of the people with 
whom the organization deals. “In the 
first place,” says this industrialist, “we 
should try to make our conversation in- 
teresting. Secondly, speak the public’s 
language. Thirdly, and this is something 
which may be foreign to general educa- 
tion procedure, if we see trouble ahead, 
let’s explain it first before someone else 
tells it or someone gets hurt by it. Fourth, 
people won’t fight our battles unless we 
are ready to fight them ourselves. Fifth, 
if we are going to fight, fight for some- 
thing, not merely against something; if 
we oppose a measure, we should en- 
deavor to make a constructive suggestion. 
Sixth, when we talk to the public, we 
should talk at a time when the public will 
listen, not at a time that happens to be 
convenient.” 


. at a time when the public will lis- 
ten. Christmas—they are grateful, gen- 
erous, and receptive; end of semester— 
parents are ready to inventory causes 
and solicit suggestions; card marking— 
mothers almost beg for personal counsel. 
They fairly gloat at the suggestion of 
teacher praise accompanying good marks. 
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School folks, especially teachers, hold 
the secret to a Happy New Year for many 
a home‘through a word of encouragement 
or praise regarding the home’s personal 
representative—the child. In these times 
of conflict and sacrifice, a little added ef- 
fort on the part of the teacher may do 
much to establish permanent friendship 
with pupils and likewise with the homes. 
From a public relations point, it is sufh- 
cient to recall that what the child thinks 
of the teacher, the home thinks of the 


school. 


Budget time offers an opportunity to 
advance on the public opinion front. To 
do this demands invasion of the commer- 
cial and the community forces. Teachers 
are particularly well qualified for ac- 
ceptance by the public in presenting the 
case for the schools. Educational prog- 
ress comes with amazing sureness and 
ease where there is personal presentation 
and interpretation. These are budget 
times and people are tax conscious. They 
very properly inquire into the spending 
of their school tax dollars. The educa- 
tion budget for 1944-45 in all probabil- 
ity will call for a larger expenditure, 
even though enrollments are down. This 
calls for public relations such as only 
teachers can accomplish. 


To get public approval of next year’s 
program it is necessary now to capture 
the interest of all citizens and then tell 
them an interesting, understandable story 
of the services, opportunities, progress, 
and program of the schools. The public 
wants to support education. It wants to 
be able to defend the program and ex- 
penditures. To do this the public must 
have the facts. 
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A few simple suggestions will help 
teachers materially in presenting the 
story of the educational needs for the 
coming year: (1) Make the story brief, 
simple, and positive. Tell it with a smile. 
(2) Discuss the subject with the audi- 
ence; avoid the dictatorial. (3) Present 
the facts in such an understandable, logi- 
cal way that there can be but one conclu- 
sion—your conclusion formed in their 
words. (4) Don’t denounce the critics. 
They are invariably sincere, but unin- 
formed. (5) The real problem in any 
sales program is to reach the right peo- 
ple. Seek out the leaders of dissent and 
convince them in their own language. 
(6) Visualize the impressive fact that 
the future of the nation is in the hands of 
little children. Finally (7) remind citi- 
zens pleasantly, yet firmly, that our bat- 
tlefields of today are the proving ground 
for “. . . schools and the means of edu- 
cation,” so appropriately a part of the 
Ordnance of 1787. Help cause this pub- 
lic to see that it is but a hollow victory 
that denies even one child the right to 
learn equally with the privileged. School 
public relations should emphasize edu- 
cation as an investment and not as an as- 
sessment. 





An American White Paper 


Immediately prior to its adjournment 
last summer the British Parliament ex- 
pressed its hearty approval of “The 
White Paper on Education” which pro- 
poses full-time school attendance until 
sixteen years of age and part-time at- 
tendance until eighteen for all young 
people in England. It also proposes the 
reorganization and modernization of the 
entire system of English elementary and 
secondary education. 


The Commission favors an American 
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White Paper on Education, with plans 
for much needed changes and higher 
standards in public education. The war 
has revealed our educational needs and 
weakness and its economic and social 
problems have emphasized the necessity 
for immediate improvement in the edu- 
cation of the masses of our people. At 
once we should begin to plan for: 


1. The thorough education of all 
American children up to the age of 
eighteen years, irrespective of race 
or place of residence; 


2. Opportunity for college education 
or advanced technical training for 
those who can profit by it; 


3. Provision for post war education of 
service men and women and war 
workers; 


. Extension of adult education; 

. The development of a competent, 
well-paid, teaching force in all sec- 
tions of the country. This will re- 
quire, in many cases, better sal- 
aries, better tenure protections and 
better working conditions for 
teachers; 

6. Provision for medical inspection 
and treatment of all school children 
and provision for mental and be- 
havior clinics, for social case work, 
and for adjustment classes for 
those children who are shown to re- 
quire such special facilities; 

7. Provision for school plants, equip- 

ment and grounds needed to pursue 

the courses and activities in line 
with the purposes of modern edu- 
cation for all children irrespective 
of their race, economic condition 
or geographical location. 
National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education 
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Benjamin Franklin and Education 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, himself, had 
less than two years of formal school- 
ing, yet he helped found two colleges, 
aided at least half a dozen more, and 
propounded theories of education, some 
of which are still in practice, while others 
had great influence at the time. Because 
he did not attend school, he was forced, 
since he was the kind of boy who pro- 
foundly desired learning, to work out 
his own system of education. This, per- 
haps, gave him the dual appreciation of 
the value of education and the value of 
progress within it. 


The theme of all his activities and the- 
ories on education is twofold. Every- 
thing stressed the idea of self-activity and 
the idea of the practical. The first of 
these was, of course, no idle theory with 
him, as in his own self-education, he 
made it his practice throughout life. 
From the time when his father took him 
out of the Latin School until the day he 
died, some seventy years later, he con- 
tinued to educate himself. Having failed 
in arithmetic at school, he later went 
through it by himself, partly because he 
needed it to study geometry and naviga- 
tion. Considering a good English style 
essential, he taught himself how to write 
by self-imposed prose exercises with the 
Spectator Papers as his text and teacher. 
Then he acquired French, Italian, and 
Spanish. He proceeded to Latin, which 
he then found easy; this led him to a 
theory, firmly held to, that pedagogues 
were teaching languages in the wrong 
order. He-never ceased carrying on ob- 
servations, trying experiments, and re- 
cording results. A man of his insatiable 
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curiosity about the world was bound to 
be educated. 


Franklin’s whole life, likewise, was a 
testimony to the value he placed on prac- 
tical things. The question he always 
asked was “What use will it be?” That 
was the acid test for educational matters 
as for everything else. 


He felt that the first step was to avoid 
existing educational institutions, which 
had long out-lived their usefulness. He 
had a complete contempt for the existing 
college education of the day, and at the 
age of sixteen, wrote a scornful condem- 
nation of Harvard, criticizing its domi- 
nation by wealth, its ecclesiasticism, and 
its devotion to useless ancient languages. 


By practical, Franklin did not neces- 
sarily mean education only along techni- 
cal or trade lines. He merely wished 
education to be a part of life, not an 
attribute that was completely irrelevant 
to society. He thought it inconceivably 
foolish to educate youths for places in 
life to which they would not be called. 
Every word of his educational projects, 
every ageney of self or adult education 
which he founded, had its origin in this 
principle of practicality. 

It was this that influenced his desire 
that an English School, rather than a 
Latin School, be the cornerstone of his 
new Academy. This Academy, which 
later became the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was Franklin’s greatest single con- 
tribution to institutional education. 


Franklin’s proposals for the system of 
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education to be followed by the Academy 
were an innovation in the Colonies. At 
the time, secondary schools were not 
numerous, and they were very conserva- 
tive. There was a Latin Grammar School 
in Massachusetts and there were similar 
schools at various places in the South. 
In Pennsylvania, the Quakers had 
founded, according to their educational 
policies, the Penn Charter School under 
the direction of a board of overseers 
which also promoted elementary schools. 
The purpose of these Latin Schools was 
to prepare for colleges—and the colleges 
were created to prepare ministers of the 
gospel. The rising middle class began 
to criticise sharply this narrow profes- 
sional purpose. Moreover, class distinc- 
tions were eneouraged by the prepara- 
tory schools and colleges. . 


There were, in addition to these, the 
Private Schools, where some of the utili- 
tarian education neglected by the college 
preparatory schools was offered, and 
later, when the Academy was formed, 
Franklin drafted into its service some of 
the most famous private school masters 


in Philadelphia. 


The idea that Pennsylvania ought to 
have a college had been in Franklin’s 
mind for some time, but it was not until 
1749 that he started to campaign for it 
in earnest, by interestmg certain of his 
old friends and by writing and publish- 
ing Proposals Relating to the Education 
of Youth in Pennsylvania. He said that 
education in the Colony had been neg- 
lected and suggested that “Some persons 
of leisure and public spirit” start an 
academy. He then went on to elaborate 


his idea of what such an _ institution 
should be. 


The character of the Academy was to 
be utilitarian. “As to their studies,” said 
Franklin of the scholars, “it would be well 
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if they could be taught everything that 
is useful and everything that is orna- 
mental. But art is long and their time is 
short. It is therefore proposed that they 
learn those things that are likely to be 
most useful and most ornamental, regard 
being had to the several professions for 
which they are intended.” 


The school was also to prepare teach- 
ers. As a matter of fact, until normal 
schools were created, academies became 
the chief centers for teacher preparation 
in the United States and frequently or- 
ganized special classes for this purpose. 


Franklin’s Proposals outlined an insti- 
tution new both in name and type. It 
brought practical studies, formerly 
taught only by irregular teachers, into re- 
spectability and under the regulation of 
a board of trustees. It also emphasized 
many “modern” ideas, such as the inclu- 
sion of athletics in the regular program, 
together with a little gardening, planting, 
grafting and such, and drawing, which 
he saw as “a kind of universal knowl- 
edge,” understood by all nations. How- 
ever, his most daring scheme, and the one 


- on which he laid most stress, was the em- 


phasis on English, rather than Latin edu- 
cation. This was Franklin’s pet educa- 
tional child. Later, he returned to the 
subject in his “Idea of an English 
School’’, the most definite formulation of 
his desire for the institution of vernacu- 
lar learning. 


In this most cherished plan, however, 
he was doomed to succeed only half-way. 
The Proposals were circulated, a board of 
trustees formed, the money raised, and 
the Academy opened all in the year 
1749. Franklin partly sacrificed his wish 
for the English school in the interests of 
expediency. Certain of the richest and 
the most learned of the benefactors in- 
sisted on a Latin school, so the plan came 
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to include two distinct courses of educa- 
tion, one under an English master (at a 
salary of one hundred pounds), the other 
under a Latin Rector (at a salary of two 
hundred pounds a year). 


The English course was gradually neg- 
lected by the trustees and the Latin 
favored, until the abolition of the Eng- 
lish school was frequently considered. 
Franklin, in the last year of his life, 
wrote his Observations Relative to the 
Intentions of the Original Founders of 
the Academy in Philadelphia, which re- 
viewed the history of both departments 
and pointed out that faith had not been 
kept with the subscribers. It called for 

“a separation” from the Latinists so that 
it might be possible to carry out the plan 
so long deferred. 


In 1755, after its incorporation by a 
charter from the governor two years be- 
fore, the institution adopted the name of 
the College, Academy, and Charitable 
School. Franklin was president until 
1756 and had a hand in all its affairs. 
The funds were increased by contribu- 
tions in Britain, grants of land from the 


proprietors of the colony, and grants — 


from the colonial Assembly. Thus was 
established the present arama of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Academy was certainly not the 
only college to which Franklin gave aid. 
During his second year as President of 
Pennsylvania, Franklin promoted a long 
cherished scheme which culminated 
finally when he laid the cornerstone of a 
college for the education of young Ger- 
mans, at Lancaster. While he was in 
France, struggling educational institu- 
tions in America asked him to obtain aid 
for them from the French government. 
He tried with varying success to assist 
Dartmouth, Brown, Princeton, and Dick- 
inson. Often, he made his own private 


and liberal contribution. He gave, for 
example, 1,000 pounds to the college 
which bore his name in Pennsylvania. 


Not the least important, though per- 
haps more indirect, contribution of 
Franklin to education was his establish- 
ment of the first permanent subscription 
library. He always appreciated books, 
from the days when they were so hard 
for him to buy or borrow and he needed 
them so badly. He made many gifts of 
books—a library of three hundred to the 
town of Franklin, N. H.; others to the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, Yale College, 
and the Universities of Glasgow and St. 
Andrews; and he devised a plan for in- 
creasing and improving the library of 
Harvard College, himself contributing a 
substantial sum to the fund. 


Exclusive of the many scientific essays 
which taught and inspired his fellow 
scientists and inventors, Franklin’s most 
specifically educational papers may be 
put into three groups: (1) Those dealing 
with means of formal school education, 
i.e. the Proposals and the Idea of an Eng- 
lish School; (2) Those dealing with adult 
self-education and research in the scien- 
tific sense, i.e. the Proposal that led to the 
founding of the American Philosophical 
Society; (3) Those publications dealing 
with adult education of the homegrown 
type, ie. Advice to a Young Tradesman 
and The Way to Wealth. 


Franklin favored the education of 
women. In general, a practical and re- 
ligious education, plus some accomplish- 
ments, seemed to him best. Having been 
favorably impressed by the ability of the 
widow of one of his partners in handling 
the deceased’s affairs, Franklin was con- 
vinced that a knowledge of accounting 
was desirable for women. A number of 
his young women correspondents were 
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Westinghouse School Service 
offers you these aids to better teaching 


School Service is a unit of Westinghouse 
set up to provide help in the teaching of 
science and related subjects from the 
sixth through the twelfth grades. 


It has two aims—to help the teacher 
keep abreast of new developments in sci- 
ence, and to provide material which will 
help make teaching more effective. 

Here are some of the aids Westinghouse 
School Service now offers: 





1. “The Little Science Series’ of book- 
lets on various scientific subjects. These 
are constantly revised to include the 
newest achievements of American re- 
search and each includes a number of 
simple observations and experiments for 
home or classroom. For grades seven to 
twelve. Free; order one for each member 
of the class. Six titles are now ready. 





2. Wall Charts in Science: A detailed 
chart of the whole electromagnetic spec- 
trum, and one on “The Biggest and 
Littlest Things in the Universe,” are now 
ready. There is a charge of $2 for the 
former, $1 for the latter. Both are printed 
in several colors, mounted for hanging. 

3. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” 
are available without charge. These are 
25” by 36”, printed in two colors. They 


show how common electrical appliances 
work, and are suitable for use in the sixth 
to twelfth grades. Four are now ready. 





Services and materials available 
through Westinghouse School Service are 
listed in the catalog of teachers aids, 
which is sent free on request. School Serv- 
ice, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send materials checked to the address 
listed at the bottom of this coupon. 


Quantity (Order enough for every member of the 
class) 


tabaci “The Stuff Our World is Made Of” 
sec ai caca te “Eyes for the Little Worlds” 
siaeteaee “Strange Peoples of the Little Worlds” 
cieiglaa inte “Amber and Amperes” 
saree weiss “Today’s Ben Franklins” 
Send wae “Science in Everyday Things” 
(0 Chart —“The Biggest and Littlest Things in the 
Universe” (Price $1.00) 
(0 Chart —The Electromagnetic Spectrum 
(Price $2.00) 
(Make checks or money orders payable to 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.) 
Charts on Everyday Electricity 
0 “The Incandescent Lamp”; [J “The Electric 
Toaster”; [| “The Electric Motor’; [] “The 
Vacuum Cleaner.” 
0 Catalog of Teachers’ Aids available from West- 
inghouse School Service 
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encouraged in philosophical tendencies, 
and some of his best scientific letters 
were sent to Polly Stevenson. 


As in everything, Franklin’s thoughts 
on education were unfettered by preju- 
dice or outworn traditions. Accordingly, 
it was he who originated the elective sys- 
tem of college studies and also the 
“group” system, adopted years later by 
many leading universities. He was the 
first writer on education to recommend 
the teaching of modern languages, such as 
French and German, as preferable to the 
exclusive study of Latin and Greek. He 
first appreciated the importance of ad- 
vanced courses in history, political econ- 
omy, and government, as well as techni- 
cal training in agriculture and in the arts 
and sciences. He it was who first pre- 
scribed athletics as an adjunct of college 
education. 


These, in summary, are the ways in 
which Franklin definitely influenced edu- 
cation and what his specific theories 
about it were. But his indirect influence 
was incalculable. The sayings of Poor 
Richard were household words, and who 
can tell how their lessons of thrift and 
morality affected their readers? The very 
character of Poor Richard—and his 
author—were an example to thousands. 
Franklin’s society, the Junto, was, in his 
own words, “the best school of philos- 
ophy, morality, and politics that then ex- 
isted in the province”, and his founding 
of the American Philosophical Society 
developed into the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Later, 
his great prestige, added to his other 
qualities, made him an invaluable leader 
for the cause of independence. It was a 
fitting issue on which to end his long life, 
during which he constantly used his pen 
to mold opinion and educate the public. 
After his death, his instruction continued, 
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not the least in the precepts and example 
and inspiration of his Autobiography, 
which has been translated into the lan- 
guage of every country that has a print- 
ing press. Franklin’s wisdom and nature 
made him a natural teacher, whether or 
not he taught within an educational sys- 
tem. 
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of school-supply satisfaction 


ens service as an obligation from which even 
war should not release us, we give it more atten- 
tion than ever, during these troubled times. 

Of course, it is difficult to maintain adequate ware- 
house stocks of all items for immediate delivery; but by 
keeping eternally at it, we have been able to stay sur- 
prisingly close to that ideal! 

Our staff, experienced in the school buyer’s problems, 
is as truly “at your service” as though we were all work- 
ing for you... as, indeed, we are. 


Send for our latest catalog! 
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Vocabulary—The Key to 
Better Understanding 


fers BUILDING of an adequate vocabu- 
lary has come to be one of the most 
pressing needs in the field of education 
today. The complexity of modern life, 
social, political, scientific and otherwise, 
places an individual under a severe 
handicap if he does not have a reasonable 
command of the English language. By 
an adequate vocabulary and a reasonable 
command of English, we mean the ability 
to follow printed directions, to read un- 
derstandably, write and speak sensibly 
and to be able to get the meaning of what 
is said from the lecture platform and a 
part of what is spoken over the radio. 


Since so much hinges upon an under- 
standing of our language, a great respon- 
sibility is placed upon school people in 
helping children form the right habits, 
acquire acceptable skills and develop 
good attitudes. Often accounts are writ- 
ten about vocabulary deficiences and the 
situation is deplored with great care but 
usually little is done to equip the child in 
the classroom with the tools necessary for 
his success in subjectmatter and he comes 
up short on the day of reckoning. 


With the hope that pardon will be 
granted for deviating from the beaten 
path, we shall attempt to set down some 
procedures that may prove useful to 
those who have ambitions relative to 
word power. Teachers on every level of 
school work are having difficulty in this 
field and it has been brought out lately 
that its depredations are not confined to 
any particular state either. 


Before attempting to point out some 
of the steps in word building, however, 
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By Cart HATCHER, 


Supervisor Pike County Schools, 
Pikeville, Ky. 


please permit a timely insertion that is 
more basic than anything that can be said 
about the English language. THE 
CHILD’S MENTAL HEALTH DE- 
PENDS UPON HIS PHYSICAL WELL- 
BEING! 


A very praiseworthy article appeared 
in the Courier-Journal on December 10 
in which it was reported in large head- 
lines that 75% OF CHILDREN IN 3 
COUNTIES SHOW HEALTH DE- 
FECTS. Dr. Paul D. Moore, a county 
health department head, made the above 
discovery during a survey he conducted 
in the three counties concerned. The 
writer of the article stated, ““The outcome 
of these revelations was a series of health 
conferences, bringing together school 
teachers and parents from all parts of the 
three counties to hear about proper diet, 
its nature and its importance, and start- 
ing long-range programs of human de- 
velopment.” 


One of the main figures at the confer- 
ences was Dr. Philip Barbour, pediatri- 
cian of the State Health Department who 
examined more than 300 children during 
the sessions. 


“The children, ranging from babes in 
arms to students in the higher grades, 
were directed to the clinics by school 
teachers and public health nurses who 


had seen in them the danger signs that lie fj 


in listlessness, pallor, swift irritation, 
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emotional disturbances and all the other 
symptoms of pining and fretting.” 

Dr. Barbour had this to say, “Mal- 
nourished children are likely to become 
socially maladjusted. They will lag be- 
hind. They won’t take teaching. As they 
lag, we all lag, and the more of them, the 
worse the lag. The state will suffer. The 
nation’s strength will be impaired. 

“They are irritable, inattentive, hard 
to get along with. They are our prob- 
lems. They become the irresponsive, the 
rebellious and the antisocial ones. THE 
MALNOURISHED CHILD WILL 
HAVE, MOST LIKELY, A MALNOUR- 
ISHED BRAIN. Too many lack the abil- 
ity to support themselves or to contribute 
anything to society, becoming an eco- 
nomic loss to a degree far greater than 
any conceivable cost of programs to set 
them right.” 

Dr. Moore concluded with this state- 
ment which might well be practiced in 
every rural community in America: 

“We are asking that the teachers de- 
vote one period each day to nutrition, 
and that at least once a month in each 


school district there be a meeting for- 


parents for discussion and demonstration 
of proper foods.” 


We already have the machinery set up 
in Kentucky with which to correct our 
dietary and nutritional deficiencies and 
startling results are in store for the chil- 
dren in those counties where the health 
units, the farm and home agents and 
school teachers and parents work in close 
harmony and unity in removing the 
causes that are sapping the mental and 


physical strength of Kentucky childhood. 


Nutrition should be a basal subject in 
our state course of study and this sub- 
ject could easily be made vital and inter- 
esting through the use of such materials 
as those developed at the University of 
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Kentucky Bureau of School Service un- 
der the direction of Dr. Maurice F. Seay. 

Paul de Kruif in speaking of the amaz- 
ing things being done in the Nutrition 
Clinic of Hillman Hospital in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, said, “At Hillman Hos- 
pital I saw children who might best be 
described as little sad old men and wo- 
men when first brought into the Nutrition 
Clinic. They were always tired, listless, 
dunces at school. Then I saw them after 
they had been transformed into mis- 
chievous, energetic youngsters, average 
students—some even into A students 
heading their classes. Can it be that the 
so-called “I. Q.” is not completely hered- 
itary, but partly chemical? A research 
into this portentous question is now about 
to begin in Birmingham.” 

With this to say about a child’s physi- 
cal welfare, now let us continue with the 
mental aspects of his education. 


1. The successful primary teacher 
must learn the meaning and importance 
of “reading readiness.” She must gather 
together suitable materials to be used in 
helping the five and six year olds go 
through this period of concept and back- 
ground building and emerge with a de- 
sire to learn the why and wherefore of 
things. 

2. The teacher of the primary grades 
should have a good collection of picture 
word cards, phrase cards, sentence strips 
and experience charts. (Teaching Pri- 
mary Reading by Edward William Dolch, 
The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois, 
is an excellent source of information 
along this line.) 

3. In the second, third and fourth 
grades, it is well to review at the begin- 
ning of the term the readers used in 
previous years. This helps to recall 
words that are about to be forgotten and 
gives the child confidence in going about 
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They’re Still Seeing THIS AMAZING AMERICA 
HW Over te Wrld / 


Pearl Harbor stopped sightseeing travel—turned 
Greyhound buses to the urgent job of carrying war- 
manpower. But millions—in the armed forces, in 
allied and neighboring nations—are still seeing the 
fabulous and fascinating U. S. A. in Greyhound’s 
Technicolor film, ‘This Amazing America”! (More 
than a million people in South America alone have 
seen the film—it’s in the U. S. Embassy at Moscow.) 
It is only a stop-gap for today’s travel-starved millions 


—but after Victory, look to Greyhound for finer sight- 
seeing than ever, for a new high level of luxury and 
convenience in highway travel to all of America. 


NOTE: Many schools having 16 mm. sound projectors 
are anxious to borrow the film, “This Amazing America.” 
But prints are not easy to obtain—and the armed forces 
come first. If you like, direct your request to Greyhound 
Information Center, 1505 N. B. C. Building, Cleveland, 
Obio—we’ll do our best to fill it. 
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the business of learning the words in the 
next grade. 295 teachers out of 300 at- 
tested to the usefulness of this plan. 


4. To make sure that the child knows 
the words to be encountered in each les- 
son, introduce the words in the back of 
the book by placing them on the black- 
board and study them singly and in sen- 
tences until they are mastered. 


5. It is a good plan to have the class 
read the lesson silently and ask for help 
on words they do not know. The teacher 
may write the words on a piece of paper 
in her hand and when the lesson is read, 
place the words on the board and learn 
them again. The words should be used in 
sentences as much as possible to avoid 
the development of “word callers.” The 
next reading of the page will be done 
with much greater speed and with better 
understanding. There need be no fear 
that the pupils will become “word con- 
scious’ in the sense the expression is gen- 
erally used. On the contrary, our trouble 
today seems to be that students are not 
word conscious enough. If we teach a 
child to spell, pronounce and what the 
words mean, and then give him an oppor- 
tunity to practice with reading that he en- 
joys and at which he can make progress, 
comprehension will take care of itself. 


6. Supplementary readers are delight- 
ful aids in building vocabulary. These 
are available in many schools and can be 
made so in many others if there is a de- 
sire to add them to the school’s teaching 
equipment. This is important enough, 
even, for the money in the school’s gen- 
eral fund to be used for that purpose. 

7. Newspapers and magazines written 
on the child’s level have great possibili- 
ties. 


8. In the middle and upper grades, 


pupils can begin to study accents and 
word markings. The long and _ short 
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vowels can be taught very easily and will 
help the child considerably in doing inde- 
pendent work with the dictionary and the 
word lists in the back of many of our 
textbooks. 


9. As in the primary grades, the mid- 
dle and upper grades must have a chance 
to learn the words in the lesson. This is 
necessary if they are to read the pages 
with understanding. They must know 
what the words mean if they are to get 
the ideas expressed in the paragraphs. 
The students can make a list of the hard 
words as they read the lesson for the first 
time. As attention is directed to these 
word lists, the child’s vocabulary is going 
to grow to the point where he will have 
fewer and fewer words to study. When 
he gets to that point he will be well on his 
way to doing successful work in school 
and I do not believe that he can do very 
much with the lessons until he does come 


into active possession of a good part of 


the English Language. 


Children often quit school because of 
failure at what they are doing. They can- 
not keep up with their fellow students be- 
cause the ideas in the books are ex- 
pressed in words they do not know. It is 
assumed in many cases that the children 
know the words when in reality they do 
not. Disaster is usually the result. Gen- 
erally speaking, pupils come to school of 
their own accord when they enjoy being 
there and when they are progressing nice- 
ly with their work. 


10. To practice the expression of one’s 
own ideas helps to build vocabulary. 
Words must be used if they are going to 
come to our aid when we need them. 
Directions, descriptions, reports on field 
trips and poems provide good practice. 
Oral accounts of personal experiences 
and interesting books read are also good 
training grounds. Making book reports 
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QUESTIONS educators ask about 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correctw ANSWERS 





Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR earemeer continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program, 


How is BRITANNICA JUNIOR different 

from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain 
articles not to be found in other juvenile 
reference works? 


Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no value to elementary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


Because learning to use an index is a funda- 
mental study skill and the Index of BriTan- 
NICA JUNIOR is designed to develop this 
skill. It is a fact and finding Index. It is 
the key to more than 3600 main articles, 
contains 20,000 index entries and more than 


50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR de- 

velop good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials and an index . . . to follow direc- 
tions in finding material . . . to use an atlas 
. . . to use independent source material 
written for him at his own level. 

Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR 

correlated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United States 
are being studied constantly by BRITANNICA 
Junior’s editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times is BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR? 
It is current at each printing. 
How does the cost of a set of BRIT AN- 
NICA JUNIOR compare with that of 
other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less in cost. 
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Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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before students in the adjoining room 
places the child on his own and he will 
at once see the need of making his vo- 
cabulary as good as possible. 


Centering interest around a mastery of 
the English language and emphasis upon 
skills with plain numbers, fractions and 
decimals, may sometime come to be one 


of the major fields of concentration in the 
elementary school because the fourteen 
year old that can read, write, spell, figure 
and talk with reasonable success, is the 
kind of student the high school teachers 
want. With that kind of foundation, they 
can begin building and really teach him 


the things he ought to know. 








Arithmetic—When 


ee YEARS HAVE witnessed great 
changes in the teaching of arith- 
metic. Meaningful changes have been 
made in topics taught, in methods of 
teaching, in materials used, and in the 
organization of subject matter. 


Arithmetic experiences do not occur as 
desperate phenomena. Arithmetic 
emerges from the common basis of learn- 
ing, reacting to stimuli. It seems that 
thoughtfully-planned stimulation with 
understanding supervision of the learn- 
er’s reactions serve to facilitate and to 
emphasize the emergence of learning. 


There will, no doubt, always be con- 
flicting opinions in the fields of human 
endeavor. As long as human beings have 
different temperaments they will be di- 
vided in their respective philosophies of 
life and consequently in their thoughts 
and behavior. 


Opinions vary greatly on the place of 
arithmetic in the curriculum of the pri- 
mary grades. Some say there should be 
a definitely scheduled period for arith- 
metic in all the grades. Some are so rev- 
olutionary as to say that there should be 
no specific arithmetic program until the 
pupil reaches the seventh grade. 
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and How? 


By F. A. ENGLE, 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 


A few years ago there was a revolt 
against the old drill program in arith- 
metic. It was swept aside. And in its 
place, they offered in some schools an in- 
formal or incidental program in arith- 
metic. Most teachers and patrons were 
not satisfied with this program, because 
it makes number training almost an acci- 
dent. 


Many studies have shown that children 
in the primary grades have many experi- 
ences out of school as well as in school 
which require understanding and use of 
numbers. These studies convince us that 
arithmetic should be more than an inci- 
dent in some other sort of program. 


In the arithmetic-program pupils need 
the assistance which good teachers can 
give. The teacher soon finds that the 
progress which the pupils have made is 
very unequal, that pupils sometimes gain 
wrong impressions and acquire objec- 
tional habits, and that pupils will make 
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greater progress with good teaching than 
without it. 


To the writer there is no question but 
that there should be a definite program 
of arithmetic prepared by the primary 
teacher. The teacher should carefully se- 
lect the material to be used and the in- 
structional method to be employed. 


We should teach the child arithmetic 
as soon as he is ready for it. There is 
abundant evidence that he is ready for 
it when he enters first grade. 


Arithmetic in the primary grades 
should not be formal, but there should be 
a systematic, regular program provided 
for in the schedule. A satisfactory course 
in arithmetic cannot be provided without 
being planned. The program of number 
instruction should keep pace with the de- 
veloping needs of the pupils. 


The school’s schedule of instruction in 
arithmetic should begin with the first 
school contact of the learner, whether it 
be in kindergarten or first grade, and it 
should extend systematically throughout 
the whole range of such contact. The pro- 
gram of instruction may be thought of as 
formal, informal or non formal, but the 
task must be performed. 


The number work of the primary 
grades lays the foundation for future 
work in arithmetic, and a pupil’s prog- 
ress in the intermediate and upper grades 
will depend very largely upon the foun- 
dation which he gets in these early 
grades. 


In the early grades, the pupil’s under- 
standing of and attitude toward the sub- 
ject of arithmetic depends upon the 
teacher to a much larger degree than it 
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present them in a way that will give the 
pupil an automatic control of them. The 
teacher should have a carefully planned 
program for arithmetic instruction from 
the first grade through all the grades that 
the pupil may have well developed num- 
ber experiences, and be able to apply 
them to situations that arise in his life. 


There is evidence that about three 
fourths of the children who enter the first 
grade can count to ten. Early in the 
school term all first grade children 
should be tested to determine their abil- 
ity to do both rate and rational counting 
to ten. This testing should be oral and 
individual. Groups of pupils, piles of 
books, and collections of common ob- 
jects may be used. Pictures are useful. 
Such questions should be asked as “How 
many boys are there?” “How many sol- 
diers do you see in the picture?” 


Counting by ones from one to ten is 
thought of as the first lesson in the num- 
ber work of the first grade. Children who 
lack this ability have likely had no op- 
portunity to acquire it. They should be 
given individual instruction and brought 
up to this standard. Some of the most 
capable pupils may be used to help meet 
this standard. 


Most pupils will be able to count to 
ten when they enter school or will acquire 
it shortly after they enter school as sug- 
gested above. Counting is generally rec- 
ognized as valuable in all schools. The 
fact is that pupils of this age have a real 
need, and therefore a desire, for count- 
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ing. Counting should be extended to 
cover the numbers for which children 
have frequent use both in school and in 
life’s experiences. By the end of the first 
year in school all children should be able 
to count by ones, fives, and tens to 100, 
and by twos to twenty. The first objec- 
tive is to count to twenty by ones. The 
second objective is to count to 100 by 
tens. After this the pupils count to 100 
by ones. 


All addition facts whose sums do not 
exceed ten and the subtraction facts cor- 
responding to these addition facts should 
be taught in this grade. 


There are also many other number ex- 
periences for first grade children; such 
as, learning to read and write numbers, 
and the learning of the common meas- 
ures. 


Definite achievement on the part of 
first-grade pupils should be expected. Ex- 
perience has shown that work which is 
left to be done incidentally is not done 
satisfactorily by more than one fourth of 
those concerned. Informal activity more 
or less on the play level is desirable in 
the early school years. The value of 
motivation in the necessary drill work 
can never be over-estimated in the early 
grades. 

Number work is a most enjoyable ex- 
ercise for children. It can be made as 
enjoyable as their play. There are so 


many interesting number games, so many | 


little problems in the children’s every- 
day activities. The work in arithmetic 
should be properly planned from the first 
grade through all the grades of the ele- 
mentary school and there will not be a 
dull moment in the whole course in arith- 
metic. 





Turn to page 50 and fill out the form 
and mail it in. 
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How Godless Is Public Education? 


“B ACK THE ATTACK on a Godless and 

Christless system of Education by 
supporting a Christ-Centered Educational 
Program.” 


The above quotation appeared in a 
full-page advertisement in The Western 
Recorder, December 23, 1943, under the 
sponsorship of The Christian Education 
Committee, J. C. Cothran, director. 


The purpose of this article is not in- 
tended as an ATTACK against any in- 
dividual, committee, or denominational 
program. On the contrary, it is in the 
defense of a system of education with 
which I have been vitally connected for 
a quarter of a century that I write these 
words 


By the way of introduction, may I 
state that I am a member of the First 
Baptist Church of Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. Officially, I hold the position of 
church clerk. I love my church and 
much of its program. I love my pastor. 
He is a good preacher and a good man. 
He has a lovable family—a wife and 
five children. Four of his children are 
graduates of the Bowling Green High 
School; the youngest is enrolled at pres- 
ent in a public grade school of the same 
system. The Bowling Green Public 
Schools are a part of our educational 
system. I teach in this system. I am, 
therefore, a part of an educational sys- 
tem. Is the system of education of which 
I am a part a “Godless and Christless 
system”? 


There are hundreds of schools through- 
out Kentucky which I have every reason 
to believe as Christian as I know our 


school to be. In these schools the Bible 
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By B. L. Curry 


Bowling Green Junior High School, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


is read daily by the teachers or the 
pupils. In many, a prayer is part of the 
daily devotional. Many of these same 
teachers serve the community and its 
churches in the capacity of Sunday 
school superintendents, teachers, or as 
leaders in other activities of the church. 
They are donors of both service and 
money to all worthwhile community en- 
terprises. I suspect if a poll were taken, 
a very large number of public school 
teachers of Kentucky would be found 
active members of some church, con- 
tributing regularly to its religious pro- 
gram. How Godless and Christless, 
then, is a system of education whose 
leaders possess these characteristics? I 
further suspect if a poll were taken of 
the church members of this state, the 
findings would show a majority of 
church members products of the public 
school system. Again may I ask how 
Godless and Christless is a system of 
education which trains, partially at 
least, for religious participation? 


The church school has its place in a 
democracy. We would not have it 
otherwise. The contributions made by 
the church schools to the educational 
program of America are well known to 
any student of education. But its lim- 
itations are also recognized. America 
has a need for both the denominational, 
or church, school and the public school. 
Therefore, I deem it most unwise for 
either to suggest an attack upon the 
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other as a system. Rather let each aid 
the other in overcoming weaknesses that 
‘both may emerge the stronger. We 
should do well to remember that any 
charge against a system of education 
might be construed by some as seeing the 
mote in another’s eye and forgetting the 
beam in our own. 


I love the public school. It was here 
that I learned to read sufficiently well to 
read my Bible. It was here I was taught 
to respect the other person’s point of 
view. It was here I learned the value 
of tolerance. Further, the public school 


taught me the value of believing some- 
thing and the importance of defending 
that belief until convinced I was wrong. 


What have been the observations and 
experiences of others I know not, but 
personally I have found more genuine 
religion practiced in the public schools 
which I have been blessed to know than 
I have often felt existed in some places 
of worship I have attended. The public 
school system is by no means a perfect 
system, but it will still exist as a vital 
part of every home, every church, and 
every community throughout this Ameri- 
ca which we all so much love today. 








Music Teaching Beyond 
The Classroom Walls 


i eer APPLIED MUSIC programs of 
schools, both public and private, 
have, according to critics, two outstand- 
ing weaknesses. The first is that they are 
not able to create enough interest in their 
pupils to cause these students to continue 
playing and singing after they leave 
school. The second is related to the first: 
it is that, because of the lack of “carry- 
. over” into after school life, these applied 
music programs do not enrich community 
life as they should. Why a pupil should 
spend time learning to sing or play if 
later he is going to forget how, and why 
the public or private money should be 
spent to enable him to learn what he will 
soon lose, seem reasonable questions. 
Self entertainment is of increasing im- 
portance because of gasoline rationing 
and restricted travel. Music can help 
meet both of these needs. Therefore the 
past school year seemed, to those who 
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By CAROLINE PIKE 
Georgetown College, 
Georgetown, Ky. 


have charge of the applied music pro- 
gram at Georgetown College in George- 
town, Kentucky, an exceptionally oppor- 
tune time to help all former music stu- 
dents continue their participation in 
music performance. 


The first project attempted was piano 
ensemble. Any pianist who wanted to 
play was eligible; it mattered not how 
much or how little technical skill he had. 
Eleven people responded to the depart- 
ment’s invitation. Some of these eleven 
were college students who had stopped 
taking piano lessons when they graduated 
from high school; some were former 
Georgetown College students and alumni 
who had let their music go after leaving 
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college; a few were alumni of other col- 
leges; two were studying piano but 
wanted in addition to their regular les- 
sons the pleasure of ensemble work. The 
only requirement for becoming a mem- 
ber of the group was the desire to play. 

Only two pianos were at the depart- 
ment’s disposal; that meant that the 
music used had to be limited to duets, 
duos and quartets. Who should play to- 
gether was determined by personal desire 
and ability. Naturally those who wanted 
to play together and those who had ap- 
proximately the same technical skill 
could do the most effective work. Each 
group arranged its time for practicing. 
Two rooms that had two pianos were 
available; thus the scheduling of practice 
was not difficult. A member of the music 
faculty helped the different groups, par- 
ticularly when they were beginning and 
finishing a number. 

Most of the music played was selected 
by the department’s music faculty. This 
was because the majority of the eleven 
had no choice. Needless to say, any sug- 
gestions from any one of them were wel- 
comed and used if possible. Three cri- 
teria were set up to aid in the selection 
of the music. 


1. Only good music should be used. 
It is not irrevelant in this connec- 
tion to define good music as music 
that has something to say and says 
it well. 

2. Only music within the range of the 
technical ability and musical un- 
derstanding of the performers was 
to be chosen. If the players lacked 
either one of these requirements 
they could not interpret the com- 
poser’s ideas; they could not recre- 
ate his music. 


3. Each group must like the music it 
played. With all the musical litera- 
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ture that is available it is unneces- 
sary for people to play music they 
don’t care for. This is especially 
true in regard to music people are 
playing for the sheer joy of playing. 
In addition to these three standards 
which aided in the selection of music the 
department faculty tried to choose music 
by composers from many countries and 
from different periods. The music used 
came from six countries and represented 
nine composers who ranged in time from 
the early eighteenth century to the pres- 
ent. 


The group had so much fun that they 
decided to give a public program. This 
was so well attended and was so cordially 
received that all eleven were happy and 
wanted to continue playing and to give 
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another program. 

Thus a second project was started. It 
was similar to the first. However the 
members participating in it were more 
than the ones taking part in the first proj- 
ect because this time the invitation to join 
was extended to all instrumentalists. In 
addition to the piano players a small en- 
semble was formed, composed of three 
violins, one flute, one clarinet, one trom- 
bone, one trumpet, and a piano. As a re- 
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sult of the enlarging of the group more 
people had the joy of recreating music 
and the community had the pleasure of 
listening to a more diversified, more in- 
teresting program. 

The writer of this paper draws from 
her experience with these projects two 
hypotheses, that to her are very signifi- 
cant. 

The first is that people do not give up 
playing music when they quit studying 
because of a lack of love for it but be- 
cause of a lack of leadership. This con- 
clusion seems reasonable to her since, 
with participation entirely voluntary, 
every one in the first project wanted to 
continue, and people who had not been 
in the first wanted to get in the second. 
Apparently the desire to play is still 
growing and enduring for people who did 
not play last year as well as for those who 
did are asking about playing this year. 

The second is that the administrators 
and music faculties of schools, both pub- 
lic and private, are missing an opportu- 
nity for leadership for worthwhile serv- 
ice to their communities when they do not 
provide leadership. Georgetown per- 
formers, throughout the year, had the fun 
of playing together and large audiences 
had the pleasure of listening to two good 
programs. The benefits, to Georgetown, 
that resulted from the enjoyment of both 
players and listeners have social implica- 
tions that are important. Georgetown citi- 
zens are similar to those of other towns; 
what happened here could take place in 
any town. The writer believes that when 
administrators and music educators fail 
to supply this leadership it is largely be- 
cause budgets are limited and teaching 
loads are heavy rather than because those 
concerned do not realize their opportuni- 
ties. 

Research would be required to prove 
or disprove these two hypotheses. Lack- 
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ing this research the writer in closing 


wants to suggest that in each school some 
budget money and some teacher time be 
saved for community music work. 

She suggests that musical pupils with 
strong personalities should, while in 
school, be helped to develop the abilities 
necessary for leadership. To help a com- 
munity furnish its own leadership would 
be, perhaps, the finest service any school 
could give its people. 
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Ky. 
Mipvte CumBertanp Distaict: 
President—W. G. Kirtley, Liberty, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 
Uprer Kentucky River District: 
President—R. M. VanHorn, Jackson, 


y. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. 
State Teachers 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Stickles, Western 
College, Bowling 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 
Teachers of Speech: 
President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 


State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


SCHOOL 


Eastern District: 
President—J. F. Williams, Paintsville, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


NortHERN District: 


President—Charles Paynter, Brooks- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 


Centrat District: 

President—F. W. Hood, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DerarTMENT oF SeconpaRy ScHOOL 
PRINCIPALS : 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF Fine ARTS: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF VocaTIONAL EpucaTIon : 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 

Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Agricultural Education: 


President—M. M. Botto, Munfordsville, 
Ky. 

Secretary—J. P. Truitt, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 


President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 


Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs, Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Martha Chapman, Shel- 
byville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky OrnirHotocicat Society: Presi- 
dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or GeocrapHy TEACH- 
ERS: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Fotx-Lore Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky HeattH anp Paysicat Epuca- 
TION: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, 
CE December 31, 1947 


Dr. Jesse Baird, Berea College, 
Ree June 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
PEI shsnincinnccaadnnnnnns June 30, 1944 


J. A. Caywood, Covington....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville.........June 30, 1944 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 
2623 Washington St. 
PQIORR, cicsssrscersieesssccsctsceerescts June 30, 1946 


February, 





K, E. A. DEPARTMENTS—( Continued) 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 


Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DerarTMENT OF Hicuer Epucation: 


President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


President—L, A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
= Teachers College, Morehead, 
Yo 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 


President—C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation AssoctaTion: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lrsrary Group CONFERENCE: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mur- 
rell Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

CoNFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

ScnHoot Boarp Mempers ASSOCIATION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 
INTERNATIONAL ReLaTions Section: To be 

announced. 

Kentucky AssociaATION oF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Maurice F, Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington....June 30, 1944 


Ted Sanford, 
TOR. csncsececnsstesniovnnsensi June 30, 1945 


James H. Richmond, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Boarp or Trustees of TeAacHERS’ Retire- 
MENT SYSTEM: 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
TRITIGEON - sccscccarsonsoscesotacanconnssssaed UY 15 1946 


W. F. O'Donnell, Vice-Chairman 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Rich d July 1, 1944 





Nineteen Forty-four 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President } 
Secretary No report. 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Brother John Drerup, Cov- 


ington Catholic High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 


lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. _ Robertson, 
Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers: 
President 


Secretary } No report. 


Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky Association or Cuurco Re- 
LATED COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 

Kentucky Councit or Speciat Epuca- 
TION: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Business Epucation Associa- 
tIoN: President, Thomas E, Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 


Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
InpustaiaL Arts: President, Edgar E. 


Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan...July 1, 1947 


Hon. John Fred Williams, 
(BRMMIIONE Sococloesssceaccereced January 1, 1948 


Hon. Eldon S, Dummitt, At- 
torney General, Frank- 
1 Cr) | EE LEO ea De January 1, 1948 


Hon. T. W. Vinson, State 
Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 


Morton Walker, du Pont 
Manual, Louisville................July 1, 1945 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive 
Secretary, Frankfort 
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Help Your Committee on Plan- 
ning for the Postwar Period! 


The KEA Committee on Planning for the Postwar Period desires to bring 
to the attention of Kentucky teachers and school administrators some of the 
significant educational programs now being carried on in our state—descrip- 
tions of what superior teachers are doing, of what individual schools are 
doing, and of what groups of schools are doing. The committee believes that 
such descriptions will be very helpful and suggestive to those who are plan- 
ning new programs and revising old programs. Therefore, each member of 
the KEA is requested to answer the following questions and mail this page 
to the Secretary of the Association, W. P. King, Heyburn Building, Louisville, 
Kentucky; or to the Chairman of the Committee, Maurice F. Seay, Director, 
Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 





1. What significant program of education in Kentucky do you think should 
be reported upon at educational conventions or in educational publica- 
tions? (You may suggest more than one program.) 








2. Whom do you suggest as the person to prepare a report on this program? 
(Please give name 2nd address.) 


3. What educational problems of the postwar period should, in your opin- 
ion, be studied now by local, regional, and state planning committees? 


4. In what ways can the KEA Committee on Planning for the Postwar 
Period help local planning committees? 
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If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep. 
—Joun McCrae 


* 


These American boys are among the sons of Morehead who will not return—the 
gold stars in our banner. 


Proud fighters for freedom, they ask of their Alma Mater no public demonstra- 
tion of her deep-felt grief. Here and in the service they have left clean records, and 
sealed them with their blood. 


They died for a land where religion is free, where worship is neither regimented 
nor forbidden. 


They died for a land whose government is free, responsive to the people’s will. 


They died for a land where discussion is free, where a man may voice his 
opinion without fear 


They died for a land where truth is free, where great books are not burned. 


They died for a land where the schools are free—free to develop whatever is 
finest in American youth, free to cherish whatever is noble in American tradition, 
free to question whatever is dubious in American society. 

“It is for us, the living. . .” 


* 
MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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—a lot depends on these numbers when a man is ten thousand 
feet up—and all that stands between him and eternity is the steady 


throb of his airplane motor hitting 1—3—-5—-7—9,—for every 





airplane engine has an odd number of cylinders to insure an even 


revolution of the motor. 


But in addition to odd numbers it takes constant research to 


insure our flying men against faulty design that might cause loss 


of life. 


This type of work is now being carried on by the University of 


Kentucky in its modern airplane testing laboratory. 


University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 


“Important in Peace — Vital in War” 
Spring Quarter starts March 20 


Summer Quarter starts June 12 


Note: Ths is the sixth in a series of statements depicting Kentucky’s 


state university in World War II. 




















